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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

3" « The free States are the guardians and ecssen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, oUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THS 
nicht. We their children, at the end of half a cen» 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
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INQUIRER.’ 
ity of answering such questions as 
to our apprehension, almost wholly 
rauity of language. If all really Chris- 
‘suld understand each others’ hearts, 
itany perversion of their real feelings by the 
n of the language in which discussion on 
vantages of ject must needs be carried on, we cannot 
T had an in- thinking that they would be found to be essen- 
ecretaries of yagreed. But, to answer the questions as well 
vith interest esean. WO SAY—— 

gramme for : “y It is impossible to answer yes or no to the first 
dopted, and jon, until it be explained what is meant by 
od they will rehes that practice and uphold the sin of slave- 
We suppose very few, if any, churches 
we South, own slaves as church property, or 
take any church action about slavery at all. 
ridual members of them may be slaveholders, 
‘uphold’ the practice ; but still, the 
is a body, may have taken no action that 
{ be said rightly to * uphold’ it; unless it be 
|, that in the mere fact of admitting a member 
sa slaveholder, or continuing the membership 
ye who should become aslaveholder, the church 
lds’ that system. To this it might be re- 
|, that no church can fairly be held to ‘ uphold’ 
srariee, beeause some of its members are avaricious ; 
rt ‘uphold’ worldliness, because some of its 
rs being worldly, still retain a * good and 
volar standing * within its ranks. The charch on 
is always composed of unworthy members, 
t cannot rightly be said that therefore every 
earth ‘upholds’ unworthiness in its 
1 So, also, there is a technical and 
holding of slaves, that we do not believe is, in 
ht of God, a guilty slavehoiding ; and, there- 
nm, if a church did favor that, we should not hold 
guilty before God therefor. But if there be any 
reh, or many churehes, that, by church action 
rin any manner, fairly involving the co-opera- 
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including wenant vows. As every member of a church 
and in its F Hust remain a member of it, antil his membership 
in ¢ Pavlos : erminated by death, or by some church action of 
market, Es Meese, and as no man can be a member of two 
F hes at once, if necessarily follows that any at- | 
Ee tempted or apparent ‘joining’ of another church, 
res; Cast- While unreleased from the first, is merely nominal 
oves and ‘, and amounts to nothing except an insult to the 
Ciureh to which he really does belong. Of course, 
church to which he does beiong are called 
jeal with him for his offence, but not as if 
AIL, were a member of any other chureh, for this he 
cannot he, until first released from them. 
+. Follow the direetions of the 18th of Mat- 
w.—FEd, Congregationalist. 
, a eee ellen 
Street, From The Methodist. 
THE SLAVERY DISCUSSION. 
ts,) slavery discussion, one of the most important 
presented in this country, is in the same pre- 
ueament as the temperance reform—overdone. It 
i or some time, been tending surely to this re- 
3 ‘y US mismanagement. The Garrison party 
( it is nine-tenths dead. The people, by 
¢ 3s r insttnetive good sense, have condemned it to 
8 Geath. ts leaders, eloquent and energetic, can no 
‘ ». Set get up their * hundred conventions ’ a season. 
r ' paper in Boston is sustained by the charity 
"4 lew individual rich men, Their eloquence is 
wir as a recreation, if at all, an@ is fast losing its 
. t aT interest, 
; C ” ; * political anti-slavery party is hostile to this 
* Witta party. It may be predicted that should 
N _. Jrmer come into power, at the next election, it 
} “i give us one of the most conservative adminis- 
G 9 _ Joos we have had for many years. Its profes- 
q ‘and its necessities show this result. Should 
f pall ther party triumph, we believe about the 
mae result will follow. Its success, in power, de- 
: tou ae policy on this question, for it is ob- | 
m Eng- i ma ——e me people have resolved that it shall be 
ities of p agg — It will spontaneously go into abey- 
qualities : col a. ttever political doctrines practically pre- 
ninsters, en Hghts of the Southern States and the pro- 
d quali- bars “ye the Constitution will be cautiously ob- 
ron and ,, creatter by any dominant party. 
7 as this result we affirm to be most beneficent. 
3 Cunte «Of the many providential proofs that our 
. ar Ny ‘as yet a grand mission before it, and shall 
VG. a for u.,  tounded. Tt will be especially salutary 
: a need 5, Westion of slavery itself. What we now 
tour OFing the hearts of North and South 
Tie ot Again, that they may beat in sympathy. 
: eubisee. r only way to secure real influence on the 
4 inneeaee twill take time to bring about such an 
ani weet, but changes move rapidly in this age, 
: “Wat good time will come. 
IBLE. Pope jlcally troubled, in Church or State, by 
x _ ~vlttoversy, should learn an encouraging les- 
Ba : cht = nae indications. They need Salonen, 
ely, by A unwise} - +9 retaliatory measures are supremely 
1; em- : ance and F them. Time will bring them sure guid- 
if-con- ; eau relief. Men of good sense and good tem- 
f God. Z bon ent Doth sides, will yet see eye to eye, and he 
Bight PY yaa by the people as. the legitimate public 
the end of me question, We doubt not that, b 
Dey Prediction te next presidential administration, this 
ork. ion will be found to be a national and an ec- 
‘astical fact among us. 
ae | Suarery Drivin ‘ . 
h a ever bee ieLy Ixstrrvtep. If anytbing has 
hings ; it > 0 proved and demonstrated again and again, 
26 cts. the a LAWFULNESS or Stavery, whether judged by 
Hrcet cane yard af Holy Serine ot tne hy the 
a ‘of human reasor.—Southern Presbyteri- 
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JAMAICA. 
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To the Editors of the Leeds Mercury: 

GentTLEMEN, —In my two former letters, which 
you did me the honor to insert in your valuable 
journal, I almost entirely confined myself to the 
statement of a few facts relating to the island of 
Jamaica. feel great diffidence in leaving the do- 
main of simple observation to enter on that of opin- 
ion; and in expressing my views on the future pros- 
pects of that colony, I am fully conscious that a 
more complete and accurate knowledge of all the 
difficulties which surround the question might ma- 
terially modify some of them. 

Several of the leading minds who have lately 
given their attention to this subject have come to 
the conclusion that nothing is required to bring back 
prosperity to the ruined estates of Jamaica, but an 
adequate supply of regular labor. 

I am very far from denying that 50,000 coolies 
would greatly increase the production of sugar, 
though I have very great doubts whether a much 
smaller number would have a proportionate result. 
Under the present ‘ regime,’ unless you can over- 
stock the labor market, I believe the effect of a par- 
tial immigration scheme would be very unsuccessful. 
Mr. Stephen Cave, in the able paper which he read 


before the National Association at Bradford, dwelt 


upon the effect which the example of industrious 
coolies would produce on the negroes; but I think 
that effect was over estimated. They might find a 


| better example in some of their own race on several 


of the still flourishing estates. But granting that 
it would greatly tend to the prosperity of the colo- 
ny, or rather would in no small degree assist the 
oroprietors of the soil, we must examine the mode 
by which such a desirable result is to be obtained. 
Immigration from India and China on such ascale 
as in any way to meet the wants of the colony would 
be very costly, and two questions immediately arise 
—Llow is this expense to be met? and who is to be 
thereby benefitted? The proprietors of Jamaica are 
both unwilling and unable to furnish the means for 
a large immigration. Some of the best informed 
amongst them very much doubt whether the colony | 
would be permanently benefitted. 
more sugar would be grown, but it is doubted 


} whether the profits would, in the course of years, 


more than cover the annual drain on the resources 
of the country by this continual importation and 
exportation of laborers. 

If the expense is to be borne hy the community at 
large, it must be shown that the main body of the 
tax-payers will receive a corresponding advantage. 
I fear, whatever may be the truth, you will never 

een to believe that they 
will be gainers by the introduction of a competing 
race. 

If the planters are willing to bear the whole ex- 
pense of the immigrants, both from and to India or 


China, the colony can have no cause to complain, 


and no difficulties ought to be placed in their way. 

But another grave questions arises :-—W hat power 
is the planter to have over the immigrant, and for 
how long? A man of great experience in the island 
gave it me as his opinion, on a careful study of the 
question, that unless the labor of the immigrant was 
at least guaranteed for six years, it would not repay 
the proprietor the expense of the two voyages, and 
then only under favoring circumstances. But I 
should trespass too long on your space, if I were to 
enter on the delicate question as to the amount of 
coercion that it is wise and lawful to place in the 
hands of an employer of labor. 

I candidly confess, that whilst I should rejoice to 
see the deserted valleys of Jamaica once more wav- 
ing with canes, I have not the slightest hope of see- 
ing this accomplished by the plan of immigration 
that has been proposed; and if the only hope for 
the slaves in America rests on the regeneration of 
the West Indies through coolie labor, I fear that 
their bondage must be perpetual. Can nothing, 
then, be done for Jamaica ? 

I may be mistaken, but I firmly believe that the 
matter rests entirely in the hands of individual 
owners and cultivators of the soil. 

I believe, with perhaps but one exception, legisla- 
tion can do exceedingly little to remedy the evil. 

To return to protective duties is impossible, but 


' perhaps something may be done towards preventing 


the terrible tide of s/ave immigration that still flows 
freely into Cuba. I fear there is now but little 
doubt that at least a very appreciable portion of the 
prosperity of that island is sustained by the fresh 
importation of slaves, and of free Chinese, whose 
condition is even more deplorable. 

I feel that it is almost presumption in one who, 
though honestly gnd diligently, yet so hastily, has 
studied the subject, to venture to propose any mode 
by which the fallen fortunes of the colony may 
restored. 

The following suggestions are chiefly gathered 
from conversations with several managers of estates 
and owners of property in the island. Each one 
alone, no doubt, would effect but little, but all com- 
, bined would, I think, change the aspect of many 
parts of the country. 
| I would first suggest that managers of estates 
should co-operate with missionaries, or the zealous 
| clergy, instead of thwarting them in their arduous 
labors. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Trollope’s remarks, I ven- 
ture to say that the negro can and does become as 
intelligent a Christian as an Englishman with simi- 
lar advantages; and I would even advance farther, 


and assert that, when well instructed, he is more | 
I re-} 


easily led by religious motives than others. 
ceived the most remarkable testimony from two gen- 
tlemen, both long residents in the West Indies, and 
both actively employed during the trying season 
| which followed emancipation, that they were bound 


to admit, that but for the missionaries, in the first 
|joy of freedom, the people would have entirely left 
work, and have generally fallen into the most terri- 
ble degradation, and that labor for the fields would 


have been impossible to have been obtained. 


This degradation has taken place in some parts, 
and labor is very scarce, though a considerable popu- 


lation is within a short distance of the cane field. 


| 2. Education should be more regarded as an eco- 
The school and half-timers 
\should be a regular supplement to the mill. I gath- 


‘ nomical arrangement. 


jered some striking facts on this point. 


| 3. Comfortable cottages should be built, with 
| garden land attached, and the elevation of the labor- 


er in every way promoted. 


| eane fields, and be let at a fair rental. 


in Jamaica. 


4. Marriage should be encouraged and promoted, | from t 
and I nged not say that the licentiousness of book-} the Neosho, and from all your 
keepers (instead of being, as in cenayes by, con- 


nived at,) should be carefully 


I believe by attending both to the morality and| autumnal skies, wafted by genial breezes into the 


No doubt much } 


| health of the people, by encouraging marriage, secur- 
‘ing medical advice, and improving the dwellings, a 
very large increase to the population might be con- 
course of a very few years. 

Regular wages, and above all, kind and judicious 
treatment, would, I think, very generally secure @ 
'regalar supply of labor, and in conjunction with 
| the ordinary skilful management of the sugar cal- 
tivation and manufacture, furnish ample returns to 
the owner of the soil. In some parts of the island, 
Governor Hinks’s proposal might be adopted with 
success, but I do not think it could be, to any very 
large extent, applied to a scattered population. 
'There is one system of immigration, which, if it 
could be earried ont, would materially benefit pro- 
prietors in those localities where there is a real and 
irremediable seareity of native labor, and where at 
the same time a rich soil, a perfect climate, suitable 
to the growth of either sugar or cotton, would am- 
ply repay the cultivator, or if he could secure (what 
his predecessors have driven away) an industrious 
population. : : 

The system of coolie immigration, a8 80 success- 
fully carried on in the Mauritius from its proximity 
to India, is too costly for Jamaica ; but if coolies, 
Chinese, or free negroes, from the Southern States 
of America, could be induced (not to come to the 
isfand for a few years, but) to settle with their wives 
and children in villages built for them in convenient 
situations, not only would the planters save the 
‘heavy expenses of the return voyage, (at the same 

time losing his best hands,) bat the natural increase 
of such families would greatly tend to keep him sup- 
plied with a permanent and well-trained body of 
laborers. 

I have not taken into consideration the many 
other productions of the island, since I regard sugar 
as the most important. No investigation, however, 
into the future prospects of the colony would be 
complete without mentioning that many other sta- 
ples may be produced, especially cotton, which we 
may hope will befure long considerably advanee the 
prosperity of this most beautiful bat unfortunate 
dependency of the British Crown. 

[ remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 


ERNEST NOEL. 


December 17th, 1859. 
MR. NOEL’S REPLY TO AN APPLICATION FOR PERMISSION 
TO PRINT HIS LETTERS. 
Waruey Hovsr, March 12th, 1860. 
As you inform me that it is the intention of the 
Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society to republish three 
letters, which a short time ago [ addressed to the 
Editors of the Leeds Mercury, perhaps you will 
kindly ask the committee to print also the few fol- 
lowing remarks, which will supply an omission I re- 
gret having made in my former letters; and to ex- 
plain some charges made against me by the Press of 
Jamaica, of having wilfully withheld facts I was 
acquainted with, and having been imposed upon by 
interested parties in the island. Lam charged with 
‘having omitted to mention the dreadful ravages of 
the small pox and cholera, and the diminution of 
labor arising from this cause. As no census has 
| been made in the island since the terrible visitation 
of the cholera, when it is computed nearly 50,000 
were carried off, it is impossible to say how far the 
number of laborers has been permanently diminish- 
ed; but it is certainly only fair to mention a fact, 
(which I much regret having previously omitted,) 
that on a few estates they have been much injured 
through this cause; one estate particularly, in St. 
_ Johns, having never been able since that time to ob- 
tain a full complement of labor. But I think I am 
not wrong in stating that this is an exceptional case, 
and that the great numbers who fell victims to that 
| visitation were chiefly composed of persons who 
| were not previously working in the cane fields. 
| With this solitary exception, I have not seen a 
single new cause mentioned, nor a single fact which 
I affirmed, either contradicted or disproved. And I 
| very carefully guarded myself in stating any cause 
of the present ruin, that we must not suppose that 
any one cause would be found generally to hold 
, throughout the island. 
| It has also been objected that I have raked up dis- 
(putes that occurred more than twenty years ago, 
and that these can have no bearing on the present 
state of the question. This is certainly a new stand- 
ard for investigating the present causes of decline, 
\ to ignore the past, and confine your attention to the 
/present. It is the very reverse of the acknowledged 
methods of studying history, when in searching into 
the causes of the progress or decline of any nation, 
the events of the preceding centuries even, are con- 
sidered to have a most important relation to its pres- 
ent condition. 
/ TL ualso wish to be understood in no way to desire 
_ to give any monopoly of labor to idle negroes, but 
only to deny the justice of taxing a laborer for the 
introduction of a competing race: as it would be 
manifestly ludicrous to tax the working population 
of Yorkshire for an immigration scheme, because 
some of the mills are now greatly in want of ad- 
ditional hands, 
| ‘The strangest charge I have seen brought in an- 
swer to the conclusions I have arrived at, is, that [ 
suppressed the fact, ‘ that thousands of the native 
easantry have been rendered unfit by old age and 
odily infirmities to toil in the estates of the Pro- 
eer body.’ Such charges need no reply. In 
ingland we have always been acquainted with the 
fact that men grow old, and become disabled for ac- 
jtiveemployment. If I have made any ‘ unfounded 
assertions,’ I shall most willingly confess my error. 
But I believe that whatever may be the worth of my 
conclusions, not one statement in my first two letters 
can be shown to be either untrue or exaggerated. 
I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
ERNEST NOEL. 
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SPEECH OF WM. H. SEWARD TO THE 
PEOPLE OF KANSAS. 





Detiverep aT Lawrence, oN Tuurspay, Sept. 27. 


‘homes. 


Fetiow-Crtizens,— A long-cherished desire of 
mine is fulfilled; at last, a long-deferred duty is 
about to be paid—the desire of my heart to see the | 
people of Kansas—the duty that I felt I owed to 
the people of Kansas, to see them in their own 
I have visited your chief cities, Leaven- 
‘worth and Lawrence—where the army of mercena- 
ries sent by the slave States battered down the hotel, 
junder an indictment and conviction in a Court of 
| the United States as a nuisance, because it sheltered 
‘the freemen who had come here to see freedom es- 
| tablished in Kansas. And I have looked, also, upon 
Tt should never be for-| the Constitutional Hall, in Topeka, where the army 
| got, in discussing this subject, that it is not yet | of the United States, for the first time in the history 
| thirty years since the negro race was delivered from of our nation, dispersed a lawful and peaceable as- 
_ the degrading and currupting influences of slavery. | sembly of citizens of the United States, eonvened to 
| These cottages should, where possible, be near the | hold counsel upon the best means of 
This is the 
| ease in Santa-Creux, and on a few flourishing estates | 


a 


.free havens ‘ where I would be.’ I am not sorry 
‘that my visit has occurred at this particular time, 
/so0 sad in its influence, when nature, that sends its 
| pains upon the unjust as well as the just, has 
for a year withdrawn its genial showers from the 
soil of Kansas. [t is well to see one’s friends in 
darkness and sadness, as well as in the hour of joy. 
| [have beheld the seenes of your former conflicts. 
| L have alsu looked upon that beautiful eminence on 
| the banks of the Kansas River, where Lecompton 


,sits a lonely widow, (cheers and laughter,) deslate | 


and mourning, her ambitious but unfinished strac- 
tures showing how high is the ambition of slavery, 
‘and their desolation showing how easy, after all, is 
\its downfall. I would have seen more of Kansas, 
‘if I had not been interrupted and impeded in my 
‘course hither by the hospitality and kindness of the 
| people, which I could not turn aside. 

I have been excessively retentive at L2avenworth 
jand Topeka, refusing to open my lips, unless my 
|jaws were pried open, because I do not like to do 
| things by piece-meal. I desire to speak openly to 
you, in the broad day-light, in the hearing of the 
/ women as well as men of Kinsas; and here, where 
I have renewed the memories of the contest waged 
| upon this soil, while [ revolt at the implemonts with 
| which that contest was waged by the aggressors un- 
(der the plea of Popular Sovereignty, which left the 
| people perfectly free to do just as they pleased, sub- 
|ject to the Constitution of the United States, which 
| they were left perfectly free to interpret as they 
"pleased, while the authorities at Washington have 
never been able to interpret it to their own satisfac- 
| tion, or that of the American paople. 

| When [ look at field after field, and cabin’ after 
}eabin, and church after church, and school-house 
after school-house, where but six years ag» was the 
unbroken land of savages, [ am prspired here—not 
expecting to escip? bsing heard on the Pacific as 
well as the Atlantic coast—I am prepared to de- 
clare, and do declare you people of Kansas the most 
intelligent, and the bravest and most virtuous peo- | 
ple of the United States, or of the whole earth. 
(Applause.) That is the most intelligent, and 

| bravest, and most virtuous people which can take 
the banner of Hamin Freedom when it is trailed in | 
the dust by the Government of its choico, and can 
and will lift it aloft, and protect it, and bear it to 
success and honor—.nd that without bloodshed and 
violence. 

Poople of Kunsas! you are at once the youngest, 
| the newest psople—the newest State, as well as the 
youngest of all the thirty-four American States. | 
You are the poorest and the least favored with po- | 
litical power, for you are nearly disfranchised ; 
and yet you are the most inflexible and the most 
lconstant. ‘The two richest States in the Union are 
| Missachasetts and New York, though they are so 
;merely because they are the freest, the wisest, and 
| the most liberty-loving States of the Union. I ap- | 
'prehend that you searcely understand, yourselves, | 
|the importance of thé position which you hold in | 
this Republic. You will perhaps be surprised when | 
| [ tell you that the secret of all the interest I have 

felt in you has been merely this: that you occupy a 
| pivotal position in the Republic of the United 
| States, with regard to Slavery and Freedom. There | 
‘is no contest, no difference on this subject, along the | 
\line of the North-Eustern States, for they are all in | 
| favor of Freedom ; there is no difference on the line 
lof the Southern States, for they are all in favor of 
|Slavery. But there is an eternal strife between 
| Freedom and Slavery, for the establishment of Free- 
dom or Slavery in all the rest of the United States 
—that is, all the United States reaching from the 
Missouri to the Pacific. If Freedom was to triumph, 
there was no point where she could expect to meet | 
the enemy, except on the very place she has met it— | 
here. And if you had been falss, Slavery would 
have swept along through the Indian Territory, 
|New Mexico, and the whole of the country, in-)} 

cluding the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific Ocean. | 

California was imperfectly secured to Freedom, | 
}and with a compromise. You opened a new cam- 
ign here, and crowned it with a complete victory. 
| Heneeforth, the battle is ended; henceforth, the 
lemigrant from the Eastern States, from Germany, 
and Ireland, the free laborer, in short, from every | 
land on earth,-when he reaches the Missouri River, | 
can safely pursue his onward path, and, under the! 
banner of Freedom, reach the foot of the Rocky | 
Mountains; and there the hosts of freemen from the | 
western coast will unite, and join him under the 
same banner. And everywhere, except on the Mis- | 
souri,is a land of Freedom. Missouri stands an island | 
of Slavery in the midst of a broad ocean of Liberty. | 
You occupy not only the pivotal position, but it | 
was your fortune to attempt this great enterprise in | 
behalf of Freedom at a critical period for mankind. 
Slavery was then just two hundred years old in the | 
| United States. In the year 1776, our fathers gave | 
| battle to Slavery; they declared war against it, and 
| pledged their lives and sacred honor in the service | 
[agate it. Practically, it was to be destroyed | 

peaceably, under the Constitution of the United | 
States. Those good men believed it would reach its | 
end long before this period; bat the people became | 
demoralized, The war went back, back, Back, until | 
| 1854, when all guaranties of Freedom, in every part | 
\of the United States, were abandoned, and Kansas, | 

that had for forty years been perfectly free from the | 

footsteps of the slave, was pronounced by the high- | 
| est power of the Government as much a Slave State | 
jas South Carolina. The flag of the United States | 
‘was made the harbinger, not of Freedom, but of | 
; Human Bondage. 

It was at this crisis that the people of Kansas ap- | 
peared on the stage, reviled, despised and hated, | 
and lifted the banner of Liberty on high, and bore | 
it manfully forward, defied all foree, and yet coun- | 
teracted peaceably all the efforts made to subdue | 
them. In three years they not only secured Free- | 
dom in Kansas, but in all the territory of the United | 
States. 

Freedom made Kansas as free as Massachusetts, | 
and made the Federal Government, on and after the | 
4th of March next, the patron of Freedom—as it 
was at the beginning. You have made Freedom na- 
tional, and Slavery sectional. Had you reeeded, 
,after your first conditional or provisional Govern- | 
ment was dispersed at Topeka, by cannon and bayo- | 
net; had you surrendered, and accepted the 
cémpton Constitution ; had you even abandoned the 
Wyandot Constitution, at any stage of the battle, 
it would have destroyed the cause of Freedom, not 
only in Kansas, but also throughout the whole 
Union. 

I know I shall be justified in history ; shall I not 
be justified by cotemporaries? Wise, best, bravest 
of citizens; no other handred thousand people in 
the United States have contributed so much for the 
cause of Freedom as Kansas. Before this people, 
then, appearing for the first time, [ bow myself, as 
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\elared, in the 


ness. Henceforth, take no further thought about 
me. I will not affect to doubt that my poor name 
will find a place in the history of California and 
| Kansas, All the ambition I have ever cherished is, 
) then, more than abundantly satisfied. 

The second consideration to which I would advert 
fora moment, is the sedness which lies like a pall 
‘over a large part of the Territory of Kansas—the 
resalt of the withdrawal of the rain for a period so 
| long as to excite apprehensions of a famine. 
I have carefally examined the condition of Kan- 
)}sas—the river-bottoms and the prairies, and my 
‘conclusion is—not alone from the condition of the 
‘crops, but also from the character of the people— 
;that there will be no famine in Kansas, because 
| there is wealth and credit enouzh in Kansas to carry 
you through more than one year like this. You 
| will take care of this credit, and retain it so far as 
‘possible. If this will not do, then appeal to your 
| friends in the East, and they will not sce you suffer. 
'L myself will do what I can for you. Be of good 
cheer. Suffer yourselves not to be discouraged. 
‘There are cattle enough on your thousand hills— 
although it is a fearfal sacrifice—to carry you 
through and sustain you during the winter, and 
still come out in the spring with milch cows and 
_ working oxen. And we who are here—coming from 
States whence emigration flows, and from the At- 
lantic States, where emigration is received and sent 
\onward—will do our share to direct emigrants to 
| Kansas, assuring them from our own observation 
that it is a climate as salubrious as any in the world, 
‘and a soil as rich as any the sun ever shone upon. 
This is a smiling and fair domain, and we think, 
| were we set back twenty or thirty years, the place 
|of all others that we should seek in the United 
| States would be the plains of Kansas. 
! One other consideration. The transactions of 
‘this day, do they not illustrate the subject of the 
|‘ irrepressible conflict’? (Cheers and laughter.) 
{Did not our forefathers, in 1787, settle this whole 
subject, and, by an ordinance, put at rest forever 
the question of Freedom and Slavery in the United 
States? Certainly they did. Did we not, in 1820, 
settle this conflict forever? Did we not declare that 
all north of 36 deg. 30 min., and west of the Mis- 
souri River, should be given up to Freedom? Cer- 
tainly we did. Was it not settled finally a third 
time, in 1850, when Kansas and Nebraska were still 
saved to Freedom, and all west of them? Was it 
not settled a fourth time in 1854, when it was or- 
dained that the people of Kansas were free to choose 


Freedom or Slavery for themselves, subject to the | 


Constitution of the United States? Was it not 
settled for the fifth time, when the Lecompton Con- 


stitution was adopted by one scratch of the pen of | 


the United States and the Supreme Court—and this 
fair Territory became a land of Slavery? 

A Voice—We did not take that Government. 

Mr. Sewarv—You didn't take it—that is just 
what I was going to say. 

Why was not Slavery settled by all these final 
settlements? For no other reason than because the 
conflict was irrepressible. But you determined, in 
your struggle for Kansas, that she should be forever 
free—and that settles the question. 

A Vorce—It is not settled yet—there’s New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Sewarp—My friend tells me it is not settled 
yet ; but it is settled in Kansas and for Kansas. In 
New Mexico, they tried to settle it in favor of Sla- 
very, but they now find out it is irrepressible. I 
think you will find that the whole battle was ended 
in the deliverance of Kansas, and that henceforth 
Freedom is triamphant in all the Territories of the 
United States. 


And yet, while this is clear to these intelligent, | 


practical and sensible men who have gone through 
the problem, what a contrast is shown here to what 
is occurring in other parts of the United States, 
where they suppose, because they are older, they 
are so much wiser; where they believe me still as 
false a prophet as Mohammed! In Pennsylvania 
they have not yet made up their minds that there is 
any conflict at all. In the Southern States they are 
actually organizing a militia against the freemen 


| who are establishing Freedom in Kansas and New 


Mexico, as if the settlers in Kansas were no wiser 
than they are, and knew no better way to propa- 
gate Freedom than by the sword. When freemen 
want to make a Territory free, they give it ballot- 
boxes, and school-houses, and churches; and Sla- 
very will never triumph where these are first es- 
tablished. 
‘ pes to go a little deeper into the subject. 
787, 


In 
there were wise men administering the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; andif you look into 
their sayings, you will see they had all found out 
that the Republic was to be the home of an ever- 
increasing people, so free, so proud, so wise, so vig- 
orous, that they could not be confined in the old 
thirteen States; they saw this was to be the home 
of free men, of free labor, and not slave labor. So, 
they set apart all the territory within their reach— 
i.e., all they then had control over—for Freedom 
and for free emigration. Now, contrast that which 
was thought wise in 1787 with what actually hap- 
pened in 1850! In 1820, it was found that the 
eee of the United States had reached the 
fississippi. Then, what was necessiry was, to 
provide exactly the same kind of government for 
the territory west of the Mississippi, as had been 
provided for the country east of it; so that, when 
the Government should be extended to the Pacific, 
all should be free. Could anything have been wiser 
than for the Government of 1850 to have given free- 
dom to these Territories? But Congress did not do 
it. The pat growtonsts given Missouri to Slavery, 
and said Freedom might take the rest; but now 
they wished to block up free labor by the barrier of 
Slave Missouri. Could anything have been more 
absurd than this attempt to stay the course of free- 
men? They determined that free labor must go out 
of the United States, or go round Missouri to Kan- 
sas and New Mexico; but it broke their barriers, 
and passed through the heart of the Slave Power. 

There were, long ago, good and brave men who 
foretold this result. 

There were Hen 
Rufus King, tless among them all, who de- 
nate of the United States, that the 
Slave Power in Missouri would prove a mockery ; 
that this land was for Liberty, and that the Slave 
Power would repent in sackcloth and ashes. But 
these good men were overruled. Missouri and Ar- 
kansas came into the Union with Slavery. And for 
what reason? It was because the slaveholders had 
property—capital which must not be confiscated, 
even to prevent Slavery from being established over 
as large a domain as half of Europe. That was the 
reason the Federal Government determined to se- 
eure their slaves to the capitalists of Missouri. 


- W hat capita! had Missouri in slaves that was saved 

: I have never done before to any other people, in pro-|a¢ that time? All the slaves in Missouri, at that 

2 tecting their | found reverence. (Sensation.) I te you with | time, were exactly 10,220 in number, which were 

jlives, their roperty, and their honor. You, | gtatitude and affection. wort was born a ; know 
people of Kansas, whom I have not been able to | Fellow-citizens, my time here, as well as yours, ing of the value of slaves—at that time 

see in eared have come up here to me, |is brief. It is but few of many subjects upon which ‘a head, including the old and , the sick and 

e valleys of the Kansas, the Big Blue, and | we can even touch. As to the least important sub- id, which made the total value. of slaves in 

; uiries and valleys. | ject of all, myself, (laughter,) I give zou, in one | Missouri in 1820, $3,066,000. Arkansas then had 

I seem not to have jou d hither, but to have | word, my sincere and heartfelt thanks. I had 1,600 slaves, worth $480,000. The whole capital of 
floated across the sea—the prairie sea—under bright | formed my opinion of you from your past conduct|slaves in Missouri Arkansas was about 





and history, and Iam not surprised by your kind- 


500,000 ; but, to save that capital in “a 


ry W. Taylor, and Talmadge, and | 


j great Compromise of 1820 was made, and Kansas 
jgiven up to Slavery. $3,500,000 was a large sum, 
| but nobody, then or ever, proposed to confiscate it. 
; They were to be left free to sell their slaves; they 
| were at liberty to keep them, so only that they 
should import and make no more. There was no 
| need of page | the slaves in Missouri, any more 
than there was in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; so this $3,- 
| 500,000 was never in jeopardy. 
Now, fellow-citizens, even if it had been confisca- 
| ted, how small a sacrifice of property it was, weigh- 
ed against the incalculable Seles of Freedom over 
the American continent! Look now at the advan- 
| tages resulting from their success, and see how un 
| availing are the contrivances of politicians, and even 
| of nations, to counteract and control the great mov- 
ing principle of theage. Who would have thought 
| that, by making Missouri a Slave State in 1820, 
forty years afterward, when the canals of New York 
and Pennsylvania were burdened with commerce, 
| when steamers floated on all our lakes and rivers, 
| when teachers and preachers were abroad through 
| the land, they mak yn ok a Slave State of Kansas ? 
| They tried it, and what have they got? They have 
got Slavery in Missouri and Arkansas ; Freedom. in 
‘ Kansas, and practically in Texas, in Utah and Cali- 
|fornia. This is what comes from attempting to bind 
| up the decrees of Providence in flaxen bands by hu- 
|man skill, (Applause.) Why did their attempt 
}fuil? It failed because society has its rights 
land its necessities. It was just as necessary 
| that men should move out of Massachusetts and 
{ New York and the Western States, and Missouri 
| even, into the Territories, as it was necessary that 
| Kansas and other Territories should receive them 
| when they have come. It was just as necessary that 
| the exile of Europe should have an asylum where he 
| would be perfectly free to have no slaves. This 
movement of the age is quickened by the agency of 
invention ; all the operations of trade, the arts and 
manufactures, are accelerated by mechanical skill. 
Who thinks now of drawing himself to town with 
{a pair of mules? The steam engine carries him 
| there with less cost than he could walk, or go on 
| wheels driven by animal power. All the implements 
(with which work and husbandry are done, are the 
{ product of mechanical skill. Every farmer sees that 
y the improvements made in the implements for 
| cultivating the svil, every year he is able to dispense 
| with the services of one more laborer, who becomes 
| himself an independent farmer. 
Europe has been in a state of commotion for more 
) than sixty years, and still is. Ireland was bound to 
\ seek relief ; Germany was over-populated, and must 
have an outlet for her energy and labor. What 
madness and folly, then, that the statesmen of 1820 
should open this country to Slavery, and instead of 
securing it to Freedom, teeming with wealth and 
jabundant cultivation, abandon it to negroes at 
| $1,500 a head! (Laughter.) It is because of my 
speaking so plainly of these things that some believe 
me not a very conservative man. 

I think that you are wiser than your fathers, 
wherever you may have come from. I had a father 
, who was a very wise man, but I think I should be 
| unworthy of him had I not endeavored to improve 
| my better a ga re to have become a wiser man 
than he. 1t would have been much better for Mis- 
}souri and Arkansas could they have foreseen the 

consequences of their action. The consequence of 
, their embracing Slavery is, that the tide of emigra- 
tion in 1820, which would naturally have come up 
the Mississippi River, was driven round into other 
regions. Instead of entering at New Orleans, it 
ew ge the ports of New York and Quebec, and peo- 
led the Provinces of Canada and the line of the 
| Northern Lakes. There are three millions of set- 
tlers in the Provinces which Slavery in Missouri 
sent round there. This same tide of emigration 
peopled Northern Ohio, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
and thence passed west to lowa, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. Missouri has thus lost from her soil all, or a 
large part of, this 14 page Well, then the mass 
{of emigration got to be so dense that it could not 
| distde and spread itself; so, making a great rush, it 
swept through the very strongholds of Slavery. 
There is not within the longitude of my voice proba- 
bly one man, if Missouri had been wise, and had not 
driven emigration from its natural course, that 
would ever have set foot on the soil of Kansas. 
There is population enough in Kansas now to make 
Missouri a great State. But Missouri does not want to 
be a great State. She prefers to wait, and bea Slave 
State. (Laughter.) She has no affection for the 
people of the North, but a great affection for the 
ople of the South. She has no affection for free 
abor, but a great affection for slave labor. She has 
)no free speech ; she is satisfied to have what she may 
|Say, or may not, controlled by the Slave Power. 
| This is a sad case for Missouri, but not hopeless. 
| She must look for deliverance to Kansas, which Mis- 
| souri refused to let come into the Union, but which 
| is drawing emigration through Missouri, and open- 
jing the way and marking out the very course, and 
) inviting Missouri on, and calling upon Eastern capi-, 
talists to open a national hi cane to Pike’s Peak 
jand California, Missouri to-day is richer by mil- 
| lions on millions by the settlement of Kansas by free- 
|men. All her hopes of competition with the Free 
| Northern States are based upon what you are doing, 
and can do, and will do to make a Pacific railroad. 

Never was policy of any State more suicidal ; for 
either she is to be for ever a Slave State as she de- 
sires to be, or she had better been free from the be- 
ginning. If she is to remain a Slave State, she 
| must be a planting State merely, and the value of 

her land would be nearly worthless—for every Slave 

| State becomes impoverished, and every Free State 
enriched. Then, if Missouri wants to be a Slave 
| State, the wisest thing she can do is to do on the 
| west what she has done on the east—i. e., to be sur- 
rounded with free, prosperous States. 

These Free States which you are building in Kan- 

sas and Nebraska are showing and opening the true 
national highway to the Pacific Ocean. You are 
producing around Missouri the influences which her 
| people unwisely dread, and call Abolitionism, I 
aonee know any way in which such an operation 
can be done with so much quietness as to go round 
her, and leave her to Abolitionize herself. She will 
do it, too; because. Missouri has got capital, and 
she will find out that if she is a Slave te and 
Kansas Free, Kansas, in twenty years, will send 
more representatives to Con than Missouri 
and slaveholders don’t like to give up political 
power. 
Another lesson which this occasion teaches us, is 
instructive in an eminent d . When Missouri, 
in 1820, compelled Congress to admit her as a Slave 
State, and in 1850 toa te the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and in 1856 drove all freemen from Kansas, in 
order to have Slavery in Kansas, she did not see how 
futile would be her efforts. Missouri obtained these 
concessions for Slavery from the General Govern- 
ment, not because the of the United States 
love Slavery, but because they love the Union. 

Bat all the efforts of the Slave Power were de- 
feated by bands of emigrants from New England, 
from New York, from Germany and Ireland—who 
came up the Missouri River, of cannons, 
and found the slaveholders here armed; and they 
drove them out of the Territory, and established here 
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